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INTRODUCTION 


A  teacher  recently  characterized  his  role  this  way: 

"I  am  asked  to  he  producer#  director#  writer#  and 
star  performer  of  five  one-hour  specials  every  day# 
five  days  a  week#  forty  weeks  a  year.  Such  a  role 
may  seem  impossible  to  fulfill#  and  yet  teachers  are 
forced  to  make  the  attempt  every  day.  Certainly  one 
way  to  bring  educational  reality  a  bit  closer  to  the 
ideal  is  to  create  materials  with  the  teacher's  role 
in  mind.  Through  African  Eyes  is  designed  for  pre¬ 
cisely  this  purpose. 

In  a  very  real  sense#  the  readings  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  text  help  to  eliminate  the  teacher's  need  to  be 
a  producer  and  writer;  the  lesson  plans  in  this  guide 
g270a.tly  simplify  the  teacher's  job  of  director;  and 
the  method  of  learning  embodied  in  the  lessons  should 
encourage  the  students  to  take  over  the  role  of  star 
p03^former.  "  Students  are  always  the  stars  in  any 
good  class#  of  course#  and  they  should  stand  out  even 
more  with  the  inquiry  (or  discovery)  approach  to 
learning  that  is  employed  here.  In  short#  Through 
African  Eyes  is  a  program  in  the  "new  social  studies#" 
based  on  the  use  of  primary  source  materials  and  de¬ 
signed  as  a  conceptual  approach  to  learning. 


Basic  Goals 

Certain  basic  goals  have  guided  the  selection  of 
materials  in  the  text  and  the  writing  of  the  lesson 
plans.  Some  of  the  more  obvious  ones  are: 

— To  begin  where  the  student  is#  drawing  on 
his  own  life  experiences. 

— To  give  the  student  a  feel  for  what  he  is 
studying  rather  than  a  mere  description# 
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hence  the  use  of  primary  source  material. 

— To  focus  on  only  the  most  important 

realities  of  Africa,  making  no  attempt  to 
"cover"  the  area,  which  is  both  impossible 
and  detrimental  to  sound  learning. 

— To  teach  the  process  of  analysis  as  well 
as  content,  using  the  latter  as  a  necessary 
ingredient  for  the  former. 

— To  teach  values  that  tend  to  (1)  break  down 
Western  stereotypes  of  Africa,  (2)  eliminate 
ethnocentrism,  and  (3)  help  students  examine 
societies  objectively. 

To  find  data  that  are  so  interesting  and  rich 
that  they  will  (1)  attract  the  student's 
attention  and  (2)  yield  generalizations  and 
concepts  that  will  be  useful  in  studying  all 
cultures  and  societies. 

To  encourage  the  use  of  the  inductive 
(discovery,  developmental)  approach  to  class¬ 
room  teaching. 

— To  employ  the  various  disciplines  of  the 
social  sciences  in  examining  Africa  and  in 
giving  students  the  tools  of  analysis. 

Most  traditional  programs  in  the  social  studies 
emphasize  the  teaching  of  facts;  they  try  to  convey 
all  the  important  information  "you  just  have  to  know"; 
and  they  approach  the  subject  chronologically.  The 
problem  with  this  approach  is  that  it  doesn't  work. 
Students  become  bored  and  teachers  become  frustrated. 
Moreover,  this  approach  fails  to  contend  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fundamental  objections . 

First,  facts  in  themselves  are  worthless.  It  is 
what  we  do  with  them  that  counts.  And  students  will 
never  know  what  to  do  with  them  if  facts  are  all  they 
learn.  Moreover,  facts  are  not  durable;  the  informa¬ 
tion  explosion  renders  them  obsolete  in  a  decade  or 
less.  Even  if  students  succeed  in  school,  the  school 
will  fail  them  later  because  the  product  of  their 
education  has  built-in  obsolescence. 

Second,  it  is  impossible  to  cover  an  area.  There 
is  so  much  information  about  any  one  nation,  not  to 
mention  a  continent,  that  it  would  take  a  lifetime  of 
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study  to  do  it  justice.  Any  attempt  to  cram  huge 
amounts  of  information  down  a  student's  throat  amounts 
to  force-feeding,  usually  in  the  form  of  teacher- 
dominated  lectures,  which  leads  to  rote  memorization 
on  the  part  of  students  and  finally  to  regurgitation 
on  a  test.  People  usually  do  not  eat  what  makes  them 
sick,  and  students  have  a  tendency  to  behave  very 
much  like  people. 

Third,  chronology  is  only  one  way  of  approaching 
a  subject.  And  it  happens  to  be  the  approach  most 
difficult  for  young  people  to  grasp.  Few  people  un¬ 
der  twenty  years  of  age  (perhaps  under  thirty)  have 
a  historical  perspective.  Young  people  are  rooted  in 
the  here  and  now.  If  we  hope  to  capture  their  atten¬ 
tion,  we  had  better  begin  where  they  are.  (Through 
African  Eyes  begins,  in  Unit  I,  with  the  process  of 
growing  up,  something  with  which  students  have  first¬ 
hand  experience,  and  moves,  in  Unit  II,  into  social 
change,  another  topic  intimately  related  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  youth.  Not  until  Unit  III — after  students 
have  developed  an  interest  in  Africa  and  perhaps  have 
raised  questions  about  history — does  the  text  deal 
with  the  African  past.  However,  the  publication  of 
separate  units  makes  it  possible  to  begin  with  Unit 
III  if  the  teacher  prefers  a  chronological  presenta¬ 
tion  . ) 

Our  approach  to  Africa,  then,  does  not  rely  on 
exposition  that  supplies  ready-made  answers  for  stu¬ 
dents.  Rather,  it  uses  primary  source  materials  that 
allow  students  to  conduct  their  own  investigations 
and  arrive  at  their  own  conclusions.  Instead  of  mem¬ 
orizing  inert  facts  or  generalizations,  which  generally 
become  ends  in  themselves,  students  develop  useful 
concepts  which  become  means  to  other  ends — namely,  the 
understanding  of  society,  all  societies,  now  and  in 
the  future.  Concepts,  after  all,  are  simply  focal 
points  for  analysis;  they  lead  us  into  a  systematic 
study  of  the  dynamics  of  society,  rather  than  into  a 
collection  of  observations.  The  concept  norm,  for 
example,  does  not  tell  us  anything  about  a  particular 
society;  it  simply  presents  the  occasion  to  ask  a 
series  of  analytical  questions  :  What  are  the  norms? 

How  do  they  affect  behavior?  How  does  social  behavior 
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indicate  the  norms  of  the  society?  How  do  the  social 
institutions  embody  these  norms?  What  are  the  sources 
of  these  norms? 

Such  questions  lead  to  an  analysis  of  how  soci¬ 
eties  work.  They  force  students  to  examine  data,  form 
tentative  hypotheses,  test  these  hypotheses  by  col¬ 
lecting  and  comparing  more  data,  examine  the  sources 
of  the  data,  and  finally  come  to  conclusions.  These 
"answers , "  as  interesting  and  rewarding  as  they  may 
be,  are  not  so  useful  as  the  process  of  analysis  that 
led  to  them.  After  all,  conclusions  may  change  with 
time,  and  they  may  be  totally  irrelevant  to  other  so¬ 
cieties.  But  the  process  of  analysis  can  be  applied 
at  all  times  and  to  all  societies.  In  short,  learning 
how  to  ask  questions  is  much  more  important  than  learn 
ing  answers.  Education,  after  all,  is  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  learning  how  to  learn. 

Lesson  Plans 


The  lesson  plans  in  this  guide  are  designed  to 
help  the  teacher  lead  students  to  their  own  discover¬ 
ies.  Each  lesson,  geared  for  one  day's  work,  begins 
with  the  concrete  data  presented  in  the  reading  (or 
film)  and  moves  to  increasingly  sophisticated  in¬ 
sights.  The  concepts,  then,  grow  out  of  the  data;  they 
are  not  presented  in  the  abstract. 

The  behavioral  objectives  of  each  class  period 
are  listed  before  each  lesson.  The  lesson  itself  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  questions  the  teacher  can  ask 
and  the  types  of  responses  that  can  be  expected  from 
students.  No  two  classes  are  alike,  of  course,  but 
these  lessons  have  been  tested,  revised,  and  retested 
in  both  urban  and  suburban  schools,  from  grade  8 
through  grade  12 .  Hence  they  have  a  certain  amount 
of  reliability. 

The  lesson  plans,  of  course,  are  not  meant  to  be 
followed  slavishly.  They  are  merely  suggestive  of 
the  types  of  strategies  that  can  be  used.  Some  teach¬ 
ers  may  ignore  them  completely;  some  may  follow  them 
closely;  and  others — perhaps  the  majority  of  teachers — 
will  use  them  in  conjunction  with  their  own  methods. 
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Once  a  unit  is  started,  however,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  follow  it  through  to  the  end;  the  lessons  follow 
each  other  in  a  logical  progression  to  ensure  cumu¬ 
lative  learning. 

It  is  possible,  and  even  desirable,  to  vary  the 
way  each  lesson  plan  is  used.  Instead  of  asking 
questions,  the  teacher  might  allow  students  to  con¬ 
duct  their  own  discussion,  providing  a  list  of  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  plan  that  students  might  consider. 

Or,  instead  of  holding  any  discussion  at  all,  the 
teacher  might  ask  students  to  write  papers  based  on 
the  assignment.  A  steady  dose  of  directed  discus¬ 
sions,  after  all,  can  be  as  deadly  as  a  series  of 
lectures.  Students  should  never  get  the  idea  that 
for  every  question  asked  by  the  teacher  a  "right" 
answer  exists.  The  questions  in  these  lesson  plans, 
in  fact,  are  designed  to  stimulate  dialogue,  not  to 
elicit  predetermined  answers.  Students  should  be 
allowed  to  take  the  discussion  in  any  direction  they 
choose,  so  long  as  it  is  relevant. 

Student  Readings 

The  six  units  of  Through  African  Eyes  form  a  se¬ 
quence  of  study.  Ideally,  students  would  move  from 
Unit  I  through  Unit  VI,  spending  a  full  semester  on 
the  study  of  Africa.  If  less  time  is  available,  se¬ 
lected  units  or  sections  from  all  units  can  be  used. 

Each  unit  is  complete  in  itself,  but  obviously  it  will 
gather  increased  meaning  when  related  to  the  other  units. 

Average  ninth-grade  students  should  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  completing  the  assignments  indicated  for 
each  class.  If  some  students  find  the  readings  a  bit 
short — as  might  be  the  case  with  advanced  ninth  graders 
and  older  students — supplementary  reading  can  be  as¬ 
signed  from  the  list  supplied  in  this  guide.  The  teach¬ 
er  should  not  assign  more  than  one  reading  per  night 
and  attempt  to  telescope  the  daily  lessons  according¬ 
ly;  the  development  of  concepts  takes  time  and  should 
not  be  rushed . 

The  introduction  to  each  reading  attempts  to  put 
the  content  of  the  selection  in  a  cultural  and 
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historical  context.  It  also  provides  continuity  by 
recapitulating  some  of  the  ideas  already  discussed 
in  connection  with  previous  readings .  The  questions 
listed  before  each  assignment  are  designed  to  give 
focus  to  the  students'  reading.  They  are  not  ques¬ 
tions  that  can  be  answered  easily.  In  fact,  some  do 
not  have  answers;  they  raise  more  questions.  It  is 
not  wise,  then,  to  ask  students  to  write  answers  to 
these  questions  before  class  and  then  grade  the  an¬ 
swers.  Such  an  assignment,  however,  does  have  the 
value  of  encouraging  students  to  think  about  the 
reading . 

Each  unit  develops  sequentially;  hence  the  read¬ 
ings  in  a  given  unit  should  be  read  in  the  order 
presented.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  reading 
assignments  cannot  be  interrupted.  Outside  activities, 
the  further  development  of  themes,  the  showing  of 
films,  all  are  excellent  additions  to  the  program.  The 
importance  of  audio-visual  materials  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  Not  only  do  films  "transport"  students 
to  other  continents,  but  they  offer  a  welcome  change 
from  the  sequence  of  readings  and  class  discussions. 
Almost  any  of  the  audio-visual  materials  listed  for 
each  unit  in  this  guide  can  be  used  at  any  point  in 
the  program. 

Final  Note 


Through  African  Eyes  does  not  offer  a  watertight, 
"teacher-proof"  program  of  study,  whatever  that  could 
mean.  It  aims  to  increase  freedom,  not  limit  it. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  imagination  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  teacher.  And  there  is  certainly  no  way  to 
predict  when  the  "teachable  moment"  will  arise.  Spon¬ 
taneity  has  always  been  the  hallmark  of  active  minds. 
If  this  program  can  allow  for  spontaneity  and  even 
encourage  it,  if  it  can  make  students  more  active  and 
adventurous  in  their  own  learning  process,  then  it 
will  serve  its  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  it  should 
go  a  long  way  in  helping  teachers  with  their  five  pro¬ 
ductions  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  forty  weeks  a  year. 
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Special  thanks  are  due  to  Jack  Strauss,  social 
studies  consultant  for  the  Fairfield  (Conn.)  public 
schools,  for  his  assistance  in  designing  the  lessons 
in  this  unit. 


Leon  E.  Clark 
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UNIT  IV 


SOURCE  MATERIALS 
SUPPLEMENTARY  READINGS 


The  following  works  are  suggested  for  teachers  and 
advanced  high  school  students.  All  books  listed  are 
paperback  unless  otherwise  noted. 


J.  F.  Ade  Ajayi,  Christian  Missions  in  Nigeria: 
The  Making  of  a  New  Elite/  1841-1891/ 
London:  Longmans,  1965.  A  scholarly  book 

by  an  African  historian  which  documents 
the  impact  of  Christian  doctrines  and  in¬ 
stitutions  on  African  history. 

Raymond  Betts,  The  Scramble  for  Africa,  Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath,  1966.  An  attempt  to  document 
African  as  well  as  European  attitudes  con¬ 
cerning  the  partition  of  the  African  con¬ 
tinent  . 

W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  The  World  and  Africa,  New  York : 
International  Publishers,  1965.  An  ex¬ 
citing  book  which  investigates  the  impact 
of  alien  white  rule  and  economics  on  the 
history  of  Africa  and  relates  the  problem 
to  contemporary  attitudes  and  crises.  The 
second  part  of  the  book  consists  of  more 
contemporary  studies . 

Frantz  Fanon,  The  Wretched  of  the  Earth,  New 

York:  Grove  Press,  1963.  This  significant 

book  analyzes  the  effects  of  colonial  rule 
and  the  meaning  of  contemporary  nationalist 
movements  in  the  context  of  that  analysis. 
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SOURCE  MATERIALS 


Zoe  Marsh,  East  Africa  Through  Contemporary 

Records ,  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University- 
Press,  1961.  A  collection  of  documents 
dealing  with  exploration  and  early  mission¬ 
ary  work. 

Albert  Memmi,  The  Colonizer  and  the  Colonized, 
Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1965.  A  largely 

psychological  study  which  reveals  some  of 
the  problems  resulting  from  colonial  rule 
and  analyzes  the  mentality  of  both  the 
European  colonialist  and  the  subjugated 
African . 

George  Padmore ,  How  Britain  Rules  Africa,  New 
York:  Lothrop,  1936.  An  excellent  book 

by  a  Trinidadian  analyzing  the  nature  of 
colonial  rule.  Padmore  argues  that  colon¬ 
ialism  actually  heightened  tribal  tensions 
and  thwarted  industrialization.  Particu¬ 
larly  relevant  for  an  understanding  of  such 
contemporary  African  problems  as  under¬ 
development  and  the  war  in  Biafra. 

Ronald  Robinson  and  John  Gallagher,  Africa  and 
the  Victorians,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  :  Double¬ 
day,  1968.  An  interesting,  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
in  England  that  paved  the  way  for  colonial¬ 
ism. 

Walter  Wallbank,  Documents  on  Modern  Africa, 
1872-1964,  Princeton,  N.J.  :  D.  Van 
Nostrand,  1964.  A  collection  of  treaties, 
policy  statements,  and  other  documents 
dealing  with  colonial  rule,  race  relations, 
and  nationalism.  Can  be  used  to  give  stu¬ 
dents  a  feeling  for  the  variety  of  problems 
raised  by  foreign  rule  in  Africa. 

Immanuel  Wallerstein,  Africa:  The  Politics  of 
Independence ,  New  York :  Vintage  Books , 
1961.  An  excellent  overview  of  the  effects 
of  colonial  rule  in  Africa.  Provides  in¬ 
sight  into  the  causes  and  patterns  of 
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contemporary  nationalist  movements  in  light 
of  the  past. 

Immanuel  Wallerstein,  Social  Change  :  The  Colon¬ 
ial  Situation^  New  York:  John  Wiley,  1966. 
A  collection  of  scholarly  papers  and  case 
studies  dealing  with  the  impact  of  colonial 
rule  and  approaches  toward  analyzing  "the 
colonial  situation."  Deals  with  all  of  the 
colonized  world,  not  just  Africa;  the  par¬ 
allels  are  interesting  and  profitable. 


The  following  works  can  be  assigned  to  ninth-  and 
tenth-grade  students . 

Chinua  Achebe,  Things  Fall  Apart,  Greenwich, 
Conn.:  Fawcett  Publications,  1969.  One 

of  the  best-known  novels  by  one  of  Africa's 
most  famous  novelists,  this  book  describes 
the  changes  and  conflicts  that  developed 
among  the  Ibos  of  Nigeria  as  a  result  of 
arrival  of  Christian  missionaries  and 
British  colonial  officers  at  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

Chinua  Achebe,  Arrow  of  God,  New  York:  Double¬ 
day  Anchor  Books,  1969.  A  moving  novel 
dealing  with  colonial  rule  and  cultural 
conflict  in  an  eastern  Nigerian  village. 

T.  M.  Aluko,  One  Man,  One  Matchet,  New  York: 

Humanities  Press,  1966.  This  novel,  set 
in  western  Nigeria  after  World  War  II, 
gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  con¬ 
flict  among  Europeans,  African  leaders, 
and  so-called  black  Europeans  and  the  ten¬ 
sions  that  arose  on  the  local  village  level 
as  a  result  of  colonial  rule. 

T.  M.  Aluko,  One  Man,  One  Wife,  New  York: 

Humanities  Press,  1967.  This  novel  con¬ 
cerns  the  inhabitants  of  a  western  Nigerian 
village  and  the  problems  that  resulted  from 
the  conflict  between  the  traditional 
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beliefs  and  practices  and  those  brought  by 
the  missionaries. 

J.  C.  Anene  and  G.  N.  Brown,  Africa  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries,  London : 
Thomas  Nelson,  1965.  A  collection  of  es¬ 
says  written  by  Africans  for  African  high- 
school  students,  dealing  with  a  wide  range 
of  problems  and  countries.  The  essays  are 
short  and  well-written,  but  teacher  guid¬ 
ance  will  be  necessary  for  the  average 
American  ninth  grader. 

Richard  St.  Barbe  Baker,  Kabongo ,  New  York: 

A.  S.  Barnes,  1955.  This  is  the  story  of 
Chief  Kabongo  of  the  Kikuyu  tribe  of  Kenya, 
who  was  born  prior  to  colonial  rule  and 
who  died  during  the  Mau  Mau  revolt  almost 
100  years  later.  His  account  gives  a  good 
picture  of  the  effects  of  colonial  rule  on 
traditional  African  society.  (An  excerpt 
from  this  book  appears  in  Unit  IV.) 

Mongo  Beti,  Mission  to  Kala,  London:  Heinemann, 
1966.  This  novel  tells  the  story  of  a 
young  man  who  fails  his  college  finals  but 
finds,  on  returning  to  his  village,  that 
he  is  a  celebrity  because  of  his  modern 
education;  he  is  regarded  as  the  messenger 
of  the  new  world.  His  report  provides  an 
interesting  contrast  with  traditional  val¬ 
ues.  (An  excerpt  from  this  book  appears 
in  Unit  II.) 

Dilim  Okafor-Omali ,  A  Nigerian  Villager  in  Two 
Worlds ,  London:  Faber  and  Faber,  1965.  A 
clear  and  simply  written  account  of  the 
impact  of  colonial  rule  on  the  author's 
family.  Each  chapter  stands  alone  as  an 
interesting  and  penetrating  essay  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  aspect  of  the  shift  from  tradition¬ 
al  to  colonial  authorities.  (An  excerpt 
from  this  book  appears  in  Unit  IV.) 

J.  D.  Omer -Cooper,  E.  A.  Ayandele,  A.  E.  Afigbo, 
and  R.  J.  Gavin,  The  Making  of  Modern 
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Africa:  The  Nineteenth  Century  to  the 

Partition/  New  York:  Humanities  Press / 

1968  7  The  Making  of  Modern  Africa:  1800- 
1960 ,  New  York:  Humanities  Press,  1969. 
These  two  books  are  intended  for  use  as 
texts  for  African  high-school  students. 

They  are  well-written  expository  histories, 
surprisingly  thorough  and  detailed  in  view 
of  their  brevity.  Teacher  guidance  will 
be  needed  for  use  with  American  ninth 
graders . 

Ferdinand  Oyono,  Houseboy,  London:  Heinemann, 
1966 7  The  Old  Man  and  the  Metal,  London: 
Heinemann,  1967.  Both  of  these  moving 
novels  deal  with  problems  of  colonial  rule 
as  they  affected  individuals.  The  novels 
are  well  written,  imaginative,  and  believ¬ 
able  . 

Stanlake  Samkange,  On  Trial  for  My  Country, 

London:  Heinemann,  1966.  A  highly  read¬ 

able,  moving  historical  novel  which  re¬ 
counts  the  conquest  of  Rhodesia  by  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  his  allies  and  gives  a  good 
picture  of  early  colonial  history. 

Colin  Turnbull,  The  Lonely  African,  New  York: 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1962.  This  excellent 
book,  by  a  famous  anthropologist,  describes 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  colonial  rule 
affected  real  individuals,  permitting  these 
people  to  tell  their  own  stories. 


SUGGESTED  AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 


16mm  Films 


Imperialism  and  European  Expansion,  Coronet 
Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Building, 
Chicago,  Ill.  60601 

Color  or  black  and  white,  13-1/2  minutes. 
This  film  attempts  to  uncover  the  nature 
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and  effects  of  European  imperialism  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  Although  the  film  could 
do  more  with  the  attitudes  of  the  colonized, 
it  is  very  much  worth  showing  for  its  summary 
of  European  motives  and  activities.  It  ends 
with  the  rise  of  nationalist  movements. 

La  Noire  de  .  .  .  (Black  Girl) ,  New  York  Review 

Presentations,  250  West  57th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019 

Black  and  white,  60  minutes,  French  with 
English  subtitles.  This  film,  written  and 
produced  by  a  well-known  Senegalese  film¬ 
maker,  is  a  contemporary  metaphor  of  Euro¬ 
pean  colonialism.  An  attractive  Senegalese 
girl  is  employed  by  a  French  family  whose 
attitudes  toward  her  and  treatment  of  her 
reflect  the  history  of  colonial  rule  in 
Africa . 

Central  Africa,  McGraw-Hill,  Text  Film  Division, 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y,  10036 

Color,  20  minutes.  Focusing  on  Portuguese 
Africa,  this  film  gives  a  picture  of  con¬ 
tinuing  colonial  rule  in  Angola  and  the 
problems  of  white  minority  rule  in  Rhodesia. 
Examines  the  refugee  problem  in  Portuguese 
Angola  and  the  guerrilla  war,  and  gives 
some  insight  into  contemporary  problems  of 
a  former  colony  in  Central  Africa,  the 
Congo . 

Where  Is  Prejudice?,  National  Educational  Tele¬ 
vision,  Audio-Visual  Center,  University  of 
Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind.  47401 

Black  and  white,  30  minutes.  This  film 
records  a  T-group  discussion  involving  12 
college  students,  each  from  a  different 
ethnic  group,  who  examine  the  problems  of 
stereotypes  and  prejudice  and  the  formation 
of  attitudes  based  on  ethnic  origins.  The 
film  can  be  used  with  this  unit  to  help 
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students  understand  the  nature  of  stereo¬ 
types  and  the  origins  of  prejudice  based 
on  race . 

Africa  Is  My  Home/  Atlantis  Productions,  894 
Sheffield  Place,  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. 
91360. 

Color,  23  minutes.  A  very  sensitive  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  conflict  between  the  tradi¬ 
tional  and  the  modern,  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  a  young  Ibo  girl.  It  contains  ex¬ 
cellent  material  on  the  human  experience 
of  the  colonial  past,  the  thirst  for  free¬ 
dom,  and  the  spirit  of  nationalism. 

Copperbelt ,  Embassy  of  Zambia,  1875  Connecticut 
Ave . ,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 

Color,  15  minutes.  This  film,  made  when 
Zambia  was  "Northern  Rhodesia,"  portrays 
British  colonial  attitudes  without  intend¬ 
ing  to  do  so.  The  film  itself  is  colonial- 
istic.  It  attempts  to  present  an  over-all 
view  of  the  country,  but  most  of  it  is  de¬ 
voted  to  showing  European  engineers  in  the 
mines  and  their  wives  and  children  at  pool- 
side  . 


Filmstrips 

Africa:  Human  Resources,  Museum  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice,  83  Adams  Street,  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 
10507 

Color,  35  frames:  23  photographs,  4  maps, 

6  drawings.  The  filmstrip  deals  with  early 
North  African  contacts  with  Sub-Saharan 
Africa,  the  impact  of  colonialism,  and  mod¬ 
ern  contrasts. 

Africa:  The  French  Community,  Current  Affairs 

Films,  Division  of  Key  Productions,  Inc., 
527  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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Black  and  white,  41  frames  (including  6 
maps) .  This  filmstrip  deals  with  French 
colonialism  and  the  evolution  of  the  French 
community.  It  outlines  the  new  relations 
of  France  and  her  former  colonies. 


Slides 


Emerging  Africa  in  Light  of  Its  Past:  From 

Exploration  to  Independence ,  Cultural 
History  Research,  Inc.,  6  Purchase  Street, 
Rye,  N.Y.  10580 

Color,  40  slides  (including  3  maps) ,  script, 
and  record.  The  slides  outline  the  impact 
of  Europe  on  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Deals 
with  the  era  of  exploration,  the  slave 
trade,  colonialism,  and  independence  move¬ 
ments  . 

Emerging  Africa  in  Light  of  Its  Past:  West 

Africa  Today,  C.H.R.  (see  above) . 

Color,  40  slides  (including  2  maps) ,  script, 
and  record.  These  slides  deal  with  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  European  activities  in  West  Africa 
prior  to  slave  trade  and  try  to  show  the 
relationship  between  European  and  tradition¬ 
al  African  authorities  during  the  colonial 
period . 

Transparencies 

Africa  Before  European  Supremacy:  The  Partition 

of  Africa,  Rand  McNally,  Box  7600,  Chicago, 
Ill.  60680 

Color.  Single  transparency.  Maps  show 
Africa  in  1815  (before  the  European  parti¬ 
tion)  and  the  colonies  under  European  dom¬ 
ination,  in  1885  and  1889. 


UNIT  IV — LESSON  1 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  the  "Introduction"  to  Unit  IV  (pp.  3-9) . 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  economics,  European  politics,  and 
cultural  expansion  led  to  the  European  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  Africa. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  take  the  role  of  others  in  a  dispute. 

B.  To  be  able  to  collect  evidence  to  defend  a  posi¬ 
tion  . 

C.  To  be  able  to  evaluate  evidence  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  judgment. 

Value  s 


A.  To  sympathize  with  the  victims  of  colonialism. 

B.  To  develop  the  habit  of  basing  opinions  on  evi¬ 
dence  . 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 


Students 


"What  factors  led  to  the  Answers  should  fall  into 
colonization  of  Africa?"  three  broad  categories: 
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Teacher 


Students 


Write  each  category  on 
the  board  as  the  stu¬ 
dents  mention  it. 


Role-playing:  Ask 
three  groups  of  three 
students  each  to  volun¬ 
teer  to  present  a  Euro¬ 
pean  defense  on  each  of 
these  counts.  Allow 
about  five  minutes  for 
the  groups  to  prepare 
their  presentations. 

The  rest  of  the  class 
should  prepare  a  retort  7 
they  will  serve  as  the 
"Court  of  World  Con¬ 
science,"  examining  the 
charge  of  inhumanity  to 
man  brought  against  the 
Europeans . 


1.  Economics .  European 
powers  made  treaty  ar¬ 
rangements  with  African 
chiefs;  this  led  to  even¬ 
tual  takeovers.  King 
Leopold's  activity  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of 
this  factor. 

2  .  European  politics. 
Competition  among  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  led  to  the 
"scramble  for  Africa, " 
spearheaded  by  Chancellor 
Bismarck  of  Prussia. 

3 .  Cultural  expansion. 
Christian  missionaries 
and  other  bearers  of  the 
"white  man's  burden" 
played  a  major  role  in 
colonial  expansion. 

Each  European  "Defense 
Group"  should  give  a 
five-minute  presentation 
of  its  position.  Spokes¬ 
men  for  the  class  court 
should  then  be  given  five 
minutes  to  respond.  After 
each  presentation  and  re¬ 
tort,  all  the  students 
should  vote  on  whether 
the  European  powers  are 
"guilty"  or  "not  guilty" 
of  the  charge . 


Repeat  this  procedure  for 
all  three  groups. 
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Teacher 


Students 


Evaluation :  Ask  students 
to  evaluate  the  exercise 
they  have  just  gone 
through.  "Are  you  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  arguments 
on  either  side  of  these 
issues?  Are  you  firmly 
convinced  of  your  posi¬ 
tions?  " 

Tell  the  class:  "The 
rest  of  this  unit  will 
provide  information  that 
will  help  to  validate  or 
invalidate  your  present 
positions . " 

Long-term  papers  might 
be  assigned  on  these 
topics . ) 


Some  students  may  say 
that  they  did  not  have 
enough  evidence  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  issues  intelli¬ 
gently  . 


UNIT  IV — LESSON  2 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Too  White,  Like  a  Devil"  (pp.  10-12). 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  misunderstandings  accompanied  the 
early  contacts  between  Africans  and  Europeans. 

B.  To  know  that  Africans  and  Europeans  feared  each 
other . 


Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  form  hypotheses  on  the  basis  of 
limited  evidence. 

B.  To  be  able  to  reconcile  conflicting  evidence  by 
posing  analytical  questions  concerning  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  evidence . 

Values 


A.  To  develop  a  desire  to  examine  evidence  from  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view. 

B.  To  see  that  what  is  different  is  not  necessarily 
evil . 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 


Students 


Divide  the  class.  Have 
one  half  of  the  students 
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Teacher 


Students 


read  "That  Was  No  Wel¬ 
come"  and  the  other  half 
"That  Was  No  Brother." 

Tell  the  students  that 
they  are  historians  try¬ 
ing  to  determine  what 
happened  when  Europeans 
and  Africans  first  met  in 
Africa.  They  have  come 
across  evidence  (the  se¬ 
lection  they  are  reading) , 
and  on  the  basis  of  this 
evidence  they  are  to  draw 
their  conclusions  or  form 
their  hypotheses. 

When  students  have  fin¬ 
ished  reading,  ask  Group 
I :  "What  happened  when 

Europeans  and  Africans 
first  met?" 


Ask  Group  II  the  same 
question . 


"Which  group  is  right? 
How  can  we  make  an  his¬ 
torical  judgment  here?" 


The  Africans  attacked  the 
Europeans.  They  were  not 
friendly;  in  fact,  they 
were  downright  violent. 
Stanley  met  great  hostil¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the 
Africans . 

The  Africans  were  very 
friendly.  They  welcomed 
the  Europeans  as  brothers. 
But  the  Europeans  were 
hostile . 

Students  will  probably 
say  that  they  don't  know 
who  is  right.  They 
haven't  seen  all  of  the 
evidence.  Each  group 
will  probably  want  to 
look  at  the  other  group's 
reading . 


Ask  the  groups  to  exchange 
reading  assignments;  that 
is,  have  Group  I  read 
"That  Was  No  Brother"  and 
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Teacher  Students 

Group  II  "That  Was  No 
Welcome . " 


After  students  have  fin¬ 
ished  reading,  ask:  "Who 
is  right,  Stanley  or 

Mo j imba? " 

Open  discussion. 

In  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  encourage  stu¬ 
dents  to  examine  these 
related  questions: 

"Whose  report  do  you 
think  is  the  more 
reliabie?  Why?" 

Hard  to  say.  Debatable. 

"For  whom  was  Stanley 
writing? " 

An  American  public. 

"How  would  his  audience 
affect  what  he  re¬ 
ports?  " 

It  might  encourage  him 
to  exaggerate  a  bit. 

"To  whom  was  Mo j imba 
giving  his  report?" 

A  Catholic  priest. 

"What  was  each  man  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  in 
the  behavior  of  the 
other?  How  would  this 
affect  the  way  he  in¬ 
terpreted  the  other's 
behavior? " 

Stanley  was  ready  to  find 
hostile  Africans.  Mo- 
jimba  was  expecting  to 
find  his  "brothers." 

These  expectations  could 
color  what  they  "saw." 

"In  this  situation, 
would  Stanley  or  Mo- 
jimba  be  more  likely 
to  be  fearful  and 
therefore  to  fire  the 
first  shot?  Why?" 

Probably  Stanley.  He 
was  in  a  foreign  land. 

UNIT  IV — LESSON  2 
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Teacher  Students 


"In  general/  how  do  we 
react  to  situations  or 
things  that  are  strange 
to  us — e.g./  walking 
into  a  pitch-dark  room/ 
eating  food  without 
knowing  its  ingredients/ 
picking  up  a  hitchhiker?" 

We  usually  react  with 
fear/  suspicion/  and  dis¬ 
trust  . 

"How  did  Firempong  react 
to  the  first  white  man 
he  saw?" 

He  was  frightened.  He 
didn't  think  the  white  man 
was  human . 

"How  did  he  satisfy  his 
doubts? " 

He  examined  Mr .  Kamp /  the 
white  man. 

"What  did  he  conclude 
about  white  men? " 

He  finally  believed  that 
they  were  human/  but  "too 
white/  like  a  devil." 

"How  can  we  stop  asso¬ 
ciating  the  devil  with 
people  who  are  different?" 

By  realizing  that  "dif¬ 
ferent"  does  not  mean 
"bad"  or  "inferior."  By 
accepting  the  differences 
in  people.  By  going  be¬ 
yond  the  surface  differ¬ 
ences  and  seeing  the  com¬ 
mon  humanity  underneath. 

UNIT  IV-LESSON  4 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "King  Ja  Ja :  Business  Whiz"  (pp.  20-25)  and 
"The  Coming  of  the  Pink  Cheeks,"  Part  I  (pp.  26-32). 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  Africa  produced  great  traders,  such 
as  King  Ja  Ja. 

B.  To  know  that  the  European  powers  did  not  allow 
Africa  to  develop  its  own  economic  strengths. 

C.  To  know  that  colonialism  disrupted  traditional 
African  education,  economies,  and  systems  of 
leadership . 

D.  To  know  that  authority  rests  on  the  ability  to 
offer  rewards  to  those  who  follow  it. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  recognize  "authority"  as  a  concept. 

B.  To  be  able  to  draw  inferences  from  data  (e.g., 
infer  the  basis  of  authority  or  the  reasons  for 
its  breakdown) . 

C.  To  be  able  to  detect  the  function  of  authority  in 
one's  own  life. 


Values 


A.  To  develop  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  colonial 
control . 
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B.  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  complexity  of 
authority . 

TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 

Students 

"What  evidence  is  there 
that  Ja  Ja  was  a  good 
businessman? " 

He  paid  off  all  of  the 
former  chief's  debts  in 
two  years.  He  made  the 
state  of  Opobo  the  larg¬ 
est  export  center  in  the 
area.  He  cleverly  broke 
the  British  monopoly  of 
the  trade . 

"How  did  the  British  try 
to  fix  the  price  of  palm 
oil — to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Africans?" 

They  tried  to  eliminate 
competition  by  dividing 
among  themselves  all  the 
palm  oil  that  was  bought 
from  the  Africans.  With¬ 
out  competition,  the  Brit 
ish  traders  could  fix  the 
price  for  oil.  If  there 
were  competition,  the 
traders  would  have  had  to 
offer  more  and  more  money 
for  the  oil.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  trader  A  was  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  more  than 
trader  B,  then  the  Afri¬ 
can  suppliers  would  nat¬ 
urally  sell  to  trader  A, 
forcing  B  to  increase  his 
payments . 

"How  did  Ja  Ja  break  the 
British  control  of  the 
market? " 

He  offered  all  the  oil  in 
the  area  to  one  British 
trader,  who  found  the 
prospect  of  cornering  the 
market  too  tempting  to 
pass  up.  As  a  result, 
all  of  the  other  British 
traders  were  left  without 
oil  and  were  therefore 
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Teacher 


Students 


"What  would  have  happened 
to  Ja  Ja  if  he  had  been 
free  of  outside  inter¬ 
ference?  " 


"What  in  fact  happened 
to  him? " 


"What  evidence  is  there 
that  Ja  Ja  was  not  the 
only  business  whiz  among 
his  people?" 

"What  does  the  case  of 
Ja  Ja  suggest  about  Afri¬ 
can  economic  development 
during  the  colonial 
period? " 

"In  what  other  ways  did 
the  Europeans  disrupt 
African  life — for  exam¬ 
ple/  among  the  Kikuyu 
in  East  Africa?" 


forced  to  compete  once 
again . 

He  would  have  remained 
a  wealthy,  popular  leader. 
He  would  have  developed 
business  for  his  people. 

He  would  have  continued 
to  train  and  finance 
other  African  traders. 

He  was  deceived  in  a 
treaty  arrangement  by  the 
British  and  finally  ex¬ 
iled  by  them. 

The  young  men  whom  Ja  Ja 
sponsored  became  wealthy 
in  their  own  right. 

It  was  hindered  by  the 
Europeans .  It  was  not 
allowed  to  move  ahead 
naturally,  according  to 
the  ability  of  the  Afri¬ 
cans  . 

Allow  students  to  discuss 
the  various  changes  that 
the  Pink  Cheeks  brought 
to  the  Kikuyu : 

Land  was  taken  by  the 
Europeans .  They  cut 
down  trees ,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  the  land  less  produc¬ 
tive  . 

Education.  Young  Afri¬ 
cans  went  away  to  Euro¬ 
pean  schools.  They  no 
longer  had  time  to  learn 
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Teacher 

Students 

traditional  stories.  The 
young  lost  touch  with 
African  beliefs  . 

Jobs.  The  young  left  the 
land  because  it  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans  and  had  become  less 
productive.  They  went  to 
work  for  the  Europeans . 

Leadership.  Traditional 
chiefs  lost  their  power. 
Those  who  had  learned  the 
ways  of  the  Pink  Cheeks 
assumed  authority. 

"Why  did  the  traditional 
chiefs  lose  their  author¬ 
ity?" 

They  no  longer  controlled 
the  things  that  were  im¬ 
portant  to  the  people — 
e.g./  land,  jobs,  educa¬ 
tion — the  things  that  are 
important  for  making  a 
living . 

"Does  an  authority  al¬ 
ways  have  to  reward  the 
people  who  obey  it? " 

Allow  students  to  specu¬ 
late.  They  might  say 
that  some  authorities  can 
survive  through  power 
alone,  but  there  is  a  re¬ 
ward  for  obeying  such  an 
authority:  freedom  from 

punishment.  Most  author¬ 
ities  do  offer  some  re¬ 
wards  for  obedience . 

"Who  or  what  are  the 
authorities  in  your  own 
lives?  What  rewards  can 
they  offer  you  for  obey¬ 
ing  them? " 

Open  discussion. 

"Can  you  think  of  any 
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Teacher 

Students 

breakdown  of  authority 
in  America  today?  If 

SO/  what  are  the  reasons 
for  this  breakdown? " 

Students  might  mention 
the  weakening  of  paren¬ 
tal  authority.  Some 
might  say  that  their  pa¬ 
rents  '  offer  of  middle- 
class  rewards  does  not 
attract  them.  They  may 
also  point  out  that  cer¬ 
tain  groups  in  America 
have  become  alienated 
from  the  political  pro¬ 
cess.  For  example,  some 
blacks  feel  that  the 
government  does  not  offer 
them  any  rewards,  either 
political  power  or  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunities. 

"What  does  an  authority 
have  to  do  to  maintain 
its  position?" 

It  has  to  be  relevant  to 
the  people  under  its  con¬ 
trol.  It  has  to  be  in  a 
position  to  offer  rewards 

UNIT  IV — LESSON  4 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "The  Coming  of  the  Pink  Cheeks,"  Part  II  (pp. 
33-38)  and  "The  Hut  Tax  War"  (pp.  39-43). 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  colonialism  disrupted  almost  every 
aspect  of  traditional  African  life. 

B.  To  know  that  European  colonialists  taxed  the 
Africans  for  living  in  their  own  huts. 

C.  To  know  that  Africans  resisted  paying  the  hut 
tax  and  even  went  to  war  over  it. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  see  cause-effect  relationships 
(e.g.,  the  coming  of  the  Europeans  and  the  dis¬ 
ruptions  in  African  society) . 

B.  To  be  able  to  infer  from  testimony  the  sources 
and  consequences  of  social  conflict. 

Values 

A.  To  develop  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  colonial 
control . 

B.  To  develop  a  concern  for  all  victims  of  war. 
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TEACHING 

STRATEGY 

Teacher 

Students 

Ask  a  student  to  read 
aloud  the  last  three 
paragraphs  of  "The 

Coming  of  the  Pink 

Cheeks,"  Part  II. 

Begin  reading  with 
"Something  has  taken" 
and  end  with  "And  there 
is  not  enough  land  on 
which  to  feed." 

"What  is  this  'some¬ 
thing  '  that  has  taken 
away  meaning? " 

The  Pink  Cheeks,  the 
Europeans . 

"What  acts  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  took  away  meaning 
or  destroyed  the  African 
way  of  life?" 

Land:  Europeans  took 

the  land,  forcing  the 
Africans  to  live  on  lim¬ 
ited  acreage — e.g.,  1,200 
people  on  200  acres. 

Food:  The  loss  of  land 

meant  the  loss  of  food. 
Hunger  became  widespread 

Tax :  The  Europeans 

forced  the  Africans  to 
pay  for  the  use  of  their 
own  huts . 

Work:  Because  of  the  hut 
tax  and  the  loss  of  land, 
the  Kikuyu  had  to  work 
for  the  Europeans  to  earn 
European  money  for  the 
tax  and  to  pay  for  food 
that  they  used  to  grow 
themselves.  This  drained 
the  Kikuyu  of  their 
strongest  young  men. 

Leadership :  Europeans 

undercut  the  authority  of 
traditional  African  lead¬ 
ers,  replacing  them  with 
lackeys  and  puppets. 
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Teacher 

Students 

Education:  Young  Afri- 

cans  went  away  to  Euro¬ 
pean  schools  and  learned 
different  traditions . 

Beliefs  :  All  these 
changes  worked  to  destroy 
traditional  beliefs  in 

God  and  in  the  old  order. 
Where  people  used  to  co¬ 
operate  ,  they  now  com¬ 
peted;  where  they  used  to 
laugh,  they  now  worried 
about  survival  and  get¬ 
ting  material  goods. 

"How  did  the  Kikuyu  try 
to  stop  some  of  these 
changes  and  improve  their 
condition? " 

They  sent  Munene  to  the 
Pink  Cheeks  to  request 
the  return  of  some  of 
the  land. 

"What  news  did  he  bring 
back? " 

He  said  the  Pink  Cheeks 
would  not  return  any  of 

< 

the  land,  and  he  told  of 
rebellions,  the  degrading 
of  traditional  laws  and 
ceremonies,  the  injus¬ 
tices  of  European  war¬ 
riors  and  police,  and  the 
forced  relocation  of 
people . 

"Why  did  the  people  in 
Sierra  Leone  go  to  war?" 

They  objected  to  the  hut 
tax  and  to  the  strong- 
arm  tactics  of  the  tax 
collectors,  who  beat  the 
men  and  assaulted  the 

women . 

"How  did  the  'war  boys,' 
i.e.,  the  Africans 
fighting  against  the 
British,  use  their  force? 

They  intimidated  people 
who  paid  the  tax,  killing 
many  Creoles  who  support¬ 
ed  the  British. 
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Te acher 

Students 

"Why  were  the  Creoles 
singled  out  by  the  war 
boys? " 

They  paid  the  hut  tax 
and  sided  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  . 

"Who  do  you  think  suf¬ 
fered  the  most  in  this 
war?" 

Allow  students  to  specu¬ 
late.  They  will  probably 
say  the  Creoles  and  per¬ 
haps  the  Africans,  but 
probably  not  the  English. 

UNIT  IV — LESSON  5 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Rhodes  Steals  Rhodesia"  and  "Postscript  on 

Rhodesia"  (pp.  44-55). 

OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  agents  misled 
King  Lobengula  in  order  to  take  over  his  land. 

B.  To  know  that  Lobengula  acted  in  good  faith  in 
his  dealings  with  Rhodes. 

C.  To  know  that  white  supremacists  in  Rhodesia  to¬ 
day  still  carry  on  the  legacy  of  Rhodes. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  analyze  narrative  material  for 
historical  purposes. 

B.  To  be  able  to  infer  people's  attitudes  from  their 
acts . 

Values 

A.  To  feel  sympathy  for  victims  of  deceit. 

B.  To  empathize  with  Africans  subjected  to  colonial 
takeover . 
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TEACHING  STRATEGY 

Teacher  Students 

Ask  three  boys  to  read 
aloud  the  "court"  scene 
involving  Rev.  Rhodes, 

Mr.  Rudd,  and  Rev.  Helm. 


"How  did  Rhodes'  agents 
mislead  Lobengula?" 

They  gave  him  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  English 
would  defend  the  Matebele 
people  against  a  Boer  in¬ 
vasion;  they  had  no  such 
right  to  commit  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  They  led  Lobengula 
to  think  that  thia  English 
would  never  invade  his 
country,  when  in  fact  they 
had  that  intention  all 
along.  Finally,  Rev.  Helm 
served  as  Lobengula 's  ad¬ 
viser  while  he  was  really 
working  for  Rhodes. 

"How  did  Rev .  Helm's 
Christianizing  mission 
coincide  with  Rhodes' 
economic  mission?" 

They  both  wanted  to  break 
Lobengula 's  power  so  they 
could  convert  his  people 
and  exploit  his  land. 

"How  did  Lobengula  in¬ 
terpret  the  treaty  he 
had  with  Rhodes?" 

He  thought  he  had  given 
Rhodes  merely  "a  piece 
of  ground  to  dig." 

"What  was  the  first 
thing  Lobengula  did  when 
he  discovered  that  Rhodes 
wanted  to  take  his  coun¬ 
try  by  force?" 

He  wrote  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  asking  for  her 
help . 

"How  did  the  Queen  re¬ 
act?" 

She  was  sympathetic. 

"How  did  the  British 
troops  react?" 

They  were  getting  ready 
for  war. 
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Teacher 

Students 

"Why  didn't  Lobengula 
meet  force  with  force?" 

He  wanted  to  appeal  to 
"white  men's  sense  of 
justice  and  fair  play." 

His  army  was  ready  and 
eager#  but  Lobengula  did 
did  not  want  to  kill;  he 
also  doubted  his  ability 
to  defeat  the  British  and 
was  afraid  of  civil  war. 

"Lobengula  offered  to 
marry  the  Queen  of 

England  to  settle  the 
dispute .  How  would  the 
English  have  looked 
upon  this  gesture? 

Why?  " 

The  English  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  laughed.  They 
considered  themselves 
superior  to  the  Africans 
(people  to  be  exploited) 
and  would  have  never  con¬ 
sidered  marrying  them# 
although  Europeans  them¬ 
selves  formerly  settled 
disputes  among  themselves 
by  forming  allegiances 
in  this  way. 

"How  would  the  Africans 
have  looked  upon  it? 

Why?  " 

Africans  would  have  rec¬ 
ognized  this  gesture  as  a 
noble  one.  After  all# 
Lobengula  was  a  king#  and 
any  woman#  even  a  queen# 
would  be  happy  to  marry 
him.  The  Africans  did 
not  feel  superior  or  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  English. 

"How  did  both  Rhodes  and 
Lobengula  fail  to  live 
up  to  their  fathers' 
ideals? " 

Rhodes  did  not  follow  his 
father's  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  of  honesty#  char¬ 
ity#  the  golden  rule#  etc. 
Lobengula  did  not  uphold 
his  father's  sense  of  hon¬ 
or  and  courage#  which 
called  for  the  defense  of 
the  Matebele  people  against 
all  enemies. 
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Teacher 

Students 

"Who  is  the  more  guilty, 
Rhodes  or  Lobengula? 

Why?  " 

Open  discussion.  Students 
will  probably  say  Rhodes 
is  the  more  guilty.  His 
transgressions  were  de¬ 
liberate,  premeditated. 
Lobengula  simply  used  bad 
judgment,  as  it  turned 
out.  But  he  was  trying 
to  solve  the  problem, 
ironically,  with  a  Chris¬ 
tian  approach,  appealing 
to  good  faith  and  fair 
play . 

"How  is  the  European 
attitude  of  superiority 
(and  the  legacy  of  Rhodes) 
still  alive  in  Rhodesia 
today?  " 

Students  should  refer  to 
"Postscript  on  Rhodesia." 
The  white  settlers  still 
control  the  land  and 
treat  the  African  major¬ 
ity  as  inferiors. 

UNIT  IV — LESSON  6 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Report  from  the  Congo"  (pp.  56-62)  and  "Leopold 

the  Janitor"  (pp.  63-67). 

OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  Leopold's  rule  in  the  Congo  led  to 
atrocities  and  forced  labor. 

B.  To  know  that  impartial  investigations  found  Leo¬ 
pold  guilty  of  these  offenses. 

C.  To  know  that  the  desire  of  other  European  nations 
to  challenge  Leopold's  rule  in  the  Congo  stemmed 
more  from  economic  than  from  humanitarian  motives. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  evaluate  the  reliability  of  first¬ 
hand  reports. 

Bi  To  be  able  to  detect  the  underlying  motives  of 
individual  states  in  international  affairs. 

Values 

A.  To  see  the  viciousness  of  purely  economic  moti¬ 
vation  . 

B.  To  appreciate  the  advantages  of  self-determination 
over  colonial  rule. 
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TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 

"When  Roger  Casement 
went  to  the  Congo  in 
1903,  what  did  he  find? 
(How  did  conditions  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  last  time 
he  was  there,  in  1887?) " 

"Why  did  the  Africans  in 
the  Congo  desert  their 
villages?  " 


"What  happened  when  they 
didn't  meet  the  demands 
for  rubber? " 


"What  convinced  Casement 
that  these  reports  were 
true?" 


"What  conclusions  did 
Casement  reach  about 
Leopold's  'private  do¬ 
main'?" 

"What  evidence  is  there 
that  Casement ' s  report 
is  valid?" 


Students 

He  found  that  "large  and 
flourishing  centers  of 
population"  were  entirely 
gone,  or  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished  . 


Because  of  the  rubber 
tax.  They  could  not  meet 
the  demands  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians  for  rubber.  They 
had  to  work  constantly 
to  try  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  ,  and  then  got 
nothing  for  their  work; 
they  literally  couldn't 
make  a  living. 

The  soldiers  came  and 
killed  them.  They  hanged 
the  chiefs.  Some  people 
were  taken  away  by  force ; 
others  were  maimed. 

He  was  convinced  by  the 
earnestness  and  credibil¬ 
ity  of  the  Africans'  an¬ 
swers,  and  by  a  letter  he 
received  from  another 
European  observer  corrob¬ 
orating  his  own  feelings. 

He  called  it  a  veritable 
hell  on  earth. 


An  impartial  commission 
went  to  the  Congo  in  the 
following  year,  1904,  and 
found  exactly  the  same 
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Teacher 


Students 


Leopold  said  that  his 
intentions  in  the  Congo 
were  "noble  and  ele¬ 
vated,  "  "to  carry  on  the 
work  of  civilization." 
"What  do  you  think  his 
intentions  were?" 

"Why  does  Davis  say  that 
Leopold  has  no  right  to 
control  the  Congo?" 


"Who  should  control  the 
Congo,  according  to 
Davis?  What  are  the 
charges  brought  against 
Leopold? " 


"To  what  extent  did 
Davis  consider  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Afri¬ 
cans?  " 


thing.  Then  Richard 
Harding  Davis  in  1906 
supported  these  findings. 

Allow  students  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  They  will  probably 
say  Leopold's  intentions 
were  purely  economic.  He 
simply  wanted  rubber, 
etc.  He  wanted  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  Congolese . 

He  says  Leopold's  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  a  government; 
it  simply  exploits  with¬ 
out  assuming  responsibil¬ 
ity.  He  said  Leopold  was 
not  a  monarch  but  a  shop¬ 
keeper;  and  like  a  janitor, 
he  had  no  right  to  control 
the  building. 

Davis  obviously  thought 
all  the  European  powers 
should  have  some  control 
of  the  Congo — that  is, 
they  should  also  have  the 
right  to  share  in  the 
wealth  of  the  Congo.  Two 
out  of  three  complaints 
deal  with  Leopold's  re¬ 
luctance  to  open  the 
Congo  to  tjrade  with  other 
European  powers.  His 
real  offense,  then,  was 
his  failure  to  abide  by 
the  provisions  of  the 
Berlin  Act. 

Very  little,  if  any. 

When  he  says  Leopold  has 
no  right  to  rule,  he  does 
not  mean  that  the  Congolese 
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Teacher 


Students 


have  not  supported  him. 
Rather,  he  means  Leopold 
has  not  played  the  colon¬ 
ial  game  according  to  the 
rules;  he  has  not  shared 
his  wealth  with  the  other 
European  powers. 


NOTE :  If  students  have 

read  the  piece  on  Dorn 
Affonso  in  Unit  III,  ask 
them  to  trace  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  European  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Congo.  You 
might  also  ask  students 
to  recall  what  they  pre¬ 
dicted  would  happen  to 
Africa  when  the  slave 
trade  ended  and  the  era 
of  the  treaty  began. 


UNIT  IV — LESSON  7 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "White  Man's  Cotton"  (pp.  68-74)  and  "New  Laws 
New  Chiefs"  (pp.  75-79). 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  European  colonial  economic  interests 
clashed  with  traditional  African  beliefs. 

B.  To  know  that  some  Africans  were  caught  between 
two  worlds. 

C.  To  know  that  Europeans  destroyed  local  African 
institutions . 


Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  analyze  the  values  underlying  an 
economic  system. 

B.  To  be  able  to  recognize  the  causes  of  the  break¬ 
down  of  authority. 

C.  To  be  able  to  speculate  on  the  long-range  effects 
of  the  breakdown  of  authority. 

Values 


A.  To  develop  respect  for  institutions  in  other 
cultures . 

B.  To  empathize  with  Africans  caught  between  two 
worlds . 
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C.  To  empathize  with  all  victims  of  forced  change. 

TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 


Students 


"How  did  Chief  Matungi 
react  to  the  Europeans ' 
idea  of  growing  cotton 
and  building  a  road? " 

"How  did  Masoudi  react 
to  the  idea?  Why?" 


"How  did  the  Europeans 
handle  the  situation 
after  Chief  Matungi 
refused  to  cooperate?" 

"How  did  Matungi  react 
to  Masoudi 's  appoint¬ 
ment?  Why?  " 


"What  problems  did 
Masoudi  encounter  in 
his  job?" 


"What  did  Masoudi  want 


He  rejected  it.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  people 
preferred  to  live  the  way 
they  had  always  lived. 

He  was  in  favor  of  it. 

He  saw  advantages  to  the 
ways  of  the  white  man. 

He  had  gone  to  European 
schools . 

They  appointed  Masoudi 
as  the  headman  in  Matungi' 
place.  Masoudi  was  now 
in  charge  of  growing  the 
cotton . 

He  didn't  resist  the  ap¬ 
pointment;  he  knew  there 
was  no  point  in  arguing 
with  "savages  armed  with 
guns."  Besides#  he  knew 
that  nothing  could  break 
the  sacred  tie  between 
him  and  his  people . 

He  found  that  the  Euro¬ 
peans  took  all  sorts  of 
measures  that  he  strong¬ 
ly  disapproved  of#  such 
as  beating  the  workers 
and  fining  the  people. 

He  resented  being  blamed 
for  these  acts .  He  found 
that  he  had  no  real 
authority . 

He  wanted  the  material 
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Teacher 

Students 

his  people  to  have  from 
the  white  mail/  and  what 
did  he  not  want  them  to 
have? '' 

advantages  the  Europeans 
could  bring — e.g./  clothe 
bicycles /  hospitals/  etc. 
but  not  their  beliefs  and 
traditions . 

"Is  it  possible  to  main¬ 
tain  old  beliefs  and  tra¬ 
ditions  while  adopting 
new  technology? " 

Open  discussion.  Encour¬ 
age  students  to  examine 
the  social  and  cultural 
implications  of  new  eco¬ 
nomic  activities.  For 

(Have  students  refer  to 
Unit  II.) 

example/  what  happens 
when  farmers  begin  to 
work  in  factories?  In 
most  cases /  new  technol¬ 
ogy  brings  new  values. 

"Why  did  Masoudi ' s  dream 
of  having  the  best  of 
both  worlds  fail?" 

On  the  one  hand/  the 
Europeans  imposed  their 
system  without  any  con¬ 
cern  for  African  culture. 
On  the  other  hand/  to 
have  both  cultures — e.g./ 
scientific  medicine  and 
the  world  of  spirits  and 
ghosts — may  not  be  as 
easy  as  Masoudi  thinks. 

"How  were  the  Warrant 
Chiefs  similar  to  Ma¬ 
soudi?  " 

They  had  to  enforce  the 
orders  of  the  white  man 
without  regard  for  local 
beliefs.  .They/  like 
Masoudi/  were  appointed 
authorities;  they  had  no 
tr adit iona 1  powers . 

"What  kinds  of  Africans 
became  Warrant  Chiefs? 

Usually  those  who  had  no 
traditional  authority. 

"How  were  the  Warrant 
Chiefs  received  by  the 
people? " 

Not  well  at  all.  The 
people  hated  them  and 
considered  them  to  be 
impostors . 
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"Why  did  such  African 
institutions  as  courts 
break  down?" 

Traditional  leaders  lost 
their  authority  because 
of  European  intervention. 
The  new  leaders  served 
the  Europeans,  not  the 
Africans . 

"What  effects  might 
such  breakdowns  have 
on  newly  independent 
African  states?" 

Allow  students  to  specu¬ 
late.  A  breakdown  would 
leave  African  states  with 
no  we 11 -developed  insti¬ 
tutions  .  They  would  be 
much  worse  off  than  be¬ 
fore  colonialism. 

"Compare  an  American 
college  president  who 
is  forced  to  resign  by 
student  power  and  a 
traditional  African 
chief  who  is  forced  out 
by  colonial  power." 

Open  discussion.  The 
president  is  the  victim 
of  pressures  from  within 
the  culture;  the  chief 
is  a  victim  of  coercion 
from  another  culture. 

UNIT  IV — LESSON  8 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Ibrahiino  Becomes  a  Christian"  (pp.  80-95). 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  missionaries  in  Africa  taught 

Christianity  at  the  expense  of  traditional  Afri¬ 
can  beliefs . 


B.  To  know  that  the  initiation  ceremony  is  a  major 
event  in  the  lives  of  most  Africans. 

C.  To  know  that  belonging  (group  membership)  is  an 
important  part  of  human  life. 


Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  use  biographical  data  for  social- 
analytical  purposes. 


B.  To  be  able  to  compare  group  membership  in  differ¬ 
ent  societies . 


C.  To  be  able  to  recognize  culture  conflict. 

Values 


A.  To  have  sympathy  for  persons  separated  from 
their  traditions. 

B.  To  empathize  with  victims  of  culture  conflict. 

C.  To  appreciate  the  need  to  belong  to  groups. 
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TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 

"Ibrahimo  says,  'I  .  .  . 

knew  that  I  had  truly 
died  when  they  brought 
me  to  that  house  of  the 
knife.'  Why  does  he  say 
this?  How  has  he  died 
or  been  killed?" 

"Why  did  Ibrahimo  feel  he 
couldn't  live  without 
being  a  member  of  his 
’ tribe  or  tradition? " 


"What  kinds  of  member¬ 
ship  are  important  for 
life  in  our  society?" 


"Why  didn't  Ibrahimo  feel 
that  Christianity  would 
fulfill  his  membership 
needs?  " 


Students 

He  can  never  become  a 
full  member  of  his  tribe  7 
he  cannot  identify  him¬ 
self  with  the  only  human¬ 
ity  he  has  ever  known. 


He  would  become  isolated. 
He  would  not  have  any 
"brothers . "  He  would 
have  no  tribal  wisdom 
(secrets)  to  guide  his 
life.  He  would  have  no 
place  to  go  after  death. 

Allow  students  to  discuss 
various  youth  clubs, 
groups,  and  teams,  as 
well  as  the  social  and 
religious  organizations 
that  people  belong  to. 
Encourage  students  to 
explain  why  people  join 
these  organizations. 

Everything  about  Chris¬ 
tianity  struck  him  as 
different,  alien  to  his 
way  of  life.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  white  Chris¬ 
tians  wouldn't  mingle 
with  him;  whites  were 
selfish  about  their  God, 
keeping  His  favors  only 
for  themselves;  Chris¬ 
tianity  did  not  bring 
Ibrahimo  together  with 
his  friends  the  way  the 
Nkumbi  did;  it  was  hard 
to  know  how  to  be  a 
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Teacher 


"Compare  Bwana  Spence 
with  Matungi .  How  does 
each  apply  his  religion 
to  everyday  life?" 


"How  well  does  Bwana 
Spence  live  up  to 
Christian  principles?" 

"Why  did  Ibrahimo's  fa¬ 
ther  want  to  prevent  his 
son  from  going  through 
the  initiation  rites?" 


"What  did  his  father  do 
to  prevent  Ibrahimo  from 
going  through  the  initia¬ 
tion  rites?" 

"How  deep  were  Ibrahimo's 
father's  Christian  con¬ 
victions?  " 


"What  chance  does  Ibra¬ 
himo  have  of  joining 
this  tradition?" 


Students 

Christian  because  Bwana 
Spence  did  not  answer 
questions . 

Spence  is  cold,  detached, 
insensitive,  dictatorial. 
Matungi  seems  to  be  more 
understanding  and  sym¬ 
pathetic.  He  emphasizes 
the  positive  aspects  of 
his  belief s--e .g . ,  group 
membership,  the  pride  of 
manhood,  and  continuity 
with  ancestors. 

Allow  students  to  dis¬ 
cuss  . 

He  had  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  had  spent  much 
money  to  send  Ibrahimo  to 
mission  schools  7  he  want¬ 
ed  his  son  to  get  ahead, 
to  be  modern. 

He  turned  him  over  to 
Bwana  Spence ,  who  took 
Ibrahimo  to  a  hospital  to 
have  him  circumcised. 

Not  very  deep.  He 
decides  to  return  to 
the  ways  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  . 

Practically  none. 

He  can  never  become  a 
full-fledged  man  because 
he  is  already  circum¬ 
cised  and  cannot  go 
through  the  initiation 
ceremony . 
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Teacher 


Students 


"How  did  this  experience 
affect  Ibrahimo ‘ s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  other  people?' 


It  cut  him  off  from  his 
own  people  and  made  him 
hate  the  white  man. 


Tell  students  :  The  prob¬ 
lem  faced  by  Ibrahimo  and 
his  father  is  sometimes 
called  "culture  conflict, " 
created  when  people  are 
torn  between  the  values  of 
different  cultures.  Cul¬ 
ture  conflict  was  and  is 
common  in  nations  that  ex¬ 
perienced  colonialism  since 
changes  in  values,  way  of 
living,  etc.  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  develop  naturally 
but  were  imposed  from  with¬ 
out. 


UNIT  IV — LESSON  9 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "A  Missionary  Meets  His  Match,"  "Divine  Dilemma," 
and  "God  and  the  Alarm  Clock"  (pp.  96-105). 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  Christian  missionaries  used  Western 
technology  as  an  instrument  of  religious  con¬ 
version. 

B.  To  know  that  some  Africans  recognized  this  mis¬ 
use  of  technology. 

C.  To  know  that  Africans  resented  the  Europeans' 
failure  to  appreciate  the  value  of  traditional 
African  culture. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  material 
and  the  nonmaterial  aspects  of  a  culture. 

B.  To  be  able  to  form  hypotheses  on  the  basis  of 
limited  evidence. 

C.  To  be  able  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  an 
issue . 


Values 


A.  To  respect  other  people's  beliefs  and  traditions. 

B.  To  recognize  the  dishonesty  of  intentionally 
equating  technology  and  religion. 
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TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 


Students 


"There  is  a  saying: 
'Never  discuss  politics 
or  religion. '  Why  do 
people  say  this?" 


"How  does  Mr.  Brown  in 
'A  Missionary  Meets  His 
Match'  run  into  this 
problem? " 

"What  arguments  does  Mr. 
Brown  use  in  trying  to 
persuade  Akunna  that 
Christianity  is  the  right 
religion? " 

"Why  don ' t  these  argu¬ 
ments  work  with  Akunna?" 


"What  would  Akunna  gain 
by  believing  in  the 
Christian  God?" 

"In  'Divine  Dilemma'  the 
husband  argues  with  his 
wife  about  Christianity. 
What  are  his  complaints 
against  the  mission¬ 
aries?  " 

"How  does  his  wife  de¬ 
fend  the  missionaries?" 


Politics  and  religion 
are  personal  issues,  and 
therefore  people  may  be 
touchy  or  emotional  about 
them.  Also,  people  often 
arrive  at  their  positions 
about  these  issues  sub¬ 
jectively;  hence  there  is 
no  basis  for  dispassion¬ 
ate  discussion. 

He  fails  to  change  Akun¬ 
na  '  s  attitude  toward  God. 
Both  men  hold  onto  their 
own  views . 

He  says  there  is  only 
one  God  and  no  lesser 
Gods.  He  also  says  his 
God  is  loving  and  need 
not  be  feared. 

Akunna  sees  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Chris¬ 
tian  God  and  Chukwu,  the 
Ibo  God . 

Discussion.  Probably 
nothing . 

He  says  they  condemn 
traditional  ways  with¬ 
out  even  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  them  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  call  Africans 
savages  and  barbarians. 

She  points  to  all  the 
good  things  they  have 
done--e.g.,  building 
hospitals,  schools,  etc. 
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Teacher 

Students 

"What  connection  is 
there  between  these  ma¬ 
terial  things  and  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of 
Christianity? " 

Discussion.  Students 
will  probably  say  there 
is  no  connection  at  all. 
Material  things  are  not 
part  of  a  spiritual  be¬ 
lief. 

"Why  does  the  husband 
say  that  Christianity  is 
irrelevant  to  the  lives 
of  most  Africans?" 

Because  it  does  not  take 
tradition  into  consider¬ 
ation;  it  has  not  become 
a  part  of  people ' s  every¬ 
day  lives  but  a  matter 
of  money  and  meetings . 

"Like  the  husband  in 
'Divine  Dilemma/ '  Prince 
Modupe  discovered  that 
'The  glory  of  God  was 
not  in  an  alarm  clock. ' 
What  does  he  accuse  the 
missionaries  of?" 

The  missionaries  inten¬ 
tionally  misled  the  Af¬ 
ricans  by  making  them 
think  that  the  white  men 
had  machines  because  his 
God  was  more  powerful. 
Modupe  says  that  machines 
have  nothing  to  do  with 
religious  truth. 

"How  do  you  think  his 
discovery  might  affect 
his  attitude  toward 
Christianity? " 

This  is  debatable .  He 
made  his  discovery  while 
reading  the  Bible  and 
may  continue  to  follow 
the  spiritual  message  of 
the  missionaries.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  says  that 
God,  if  he  had  a  face, 
would  look  more  like  his 
grandfather  than  a  spying 
policeman  (a  symbol  of 
Western  colonization) . 

Have  the  class  debate 
the  following  issues  : 
"Resolved,  that  truth 
must  be  spread  by  what¬ 
ever  means  necessary." 

The  debate  will  probably 
deal  with  such  questions 
as:  Do  ends  justify 

means?  Is  religious 
truth  objective  or  sub¬ 
jective?  Does  a  man  who 
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Teacher 


Students 


(Encourage  students  to 
bring  the  case  of  Ibra- 
hiitio  into  the  debate.) 


thinks  he  has  the  truth 
have  the  obligation  to 
give  it  to  his  fellow 
men?  Does  a  man  with 
truth  have  the  right  to 
ignore  other  truths?  Can 
we  be  more  confident  of 
some  truths  than  others? 
Does  truth  take  differ¬ 
ent  forms  in  different 
cultures? 


UNIT  IV — LESSON  10 


WRITING  ASSIGNMENT 


This  assignment  is  a  built-in  evaluation  of  the 
learning  objectives  dealt  with  thus  far  in  the  unit. 
Students  may  complete  the  assignment  at  home  or  in 
class,  and  they  may  use  any  materials,  including  the 
text,  to  assist  them. 

Ask  students  to  read  "Anglo-Saxon  Destiny" 

(pp.  106-10) .  Then  say  to  them:  "Imagine  that  you 
are  an  African.  Write  a  letter  to  Josiah  Strong,  the 
author  of  the  article,  responding  to  his  position." 
Encourage  students  to  tap  all  the  information  they 
have  gathered  thus  far  in  this  unit,  paying  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  Europeans  col¬ 
onized  and  converted  other  people. 
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ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Houseboy/"  "Is  There  Anybody  Here?"  and 
"Martyr"  (pp-  111-24). 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  European  colonialists  used  brutal¬ 
ity  to  maintain  control  of  Africans. 

B.  To  know  that  the  Christianity  Europeans  preached 
in  Africa  was  not  always  practiced  by  these 
same  Europeans . 

C.  To  know  that  European  colonialists  treated  the 
Africans  like  children  or  s ub human s . 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  use  narrative  accounts  for  social- 
analytical  purposes. 

B.  To  be  able  to  recognize  similarities  between 
colonialism  in  Africa  and  racism  in  America. 

Values 

A.  To  see  the  injustices  of  colonialism. 

B.  To  empathize  with  the  victims  of  discrimination. 
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TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 

On  the  basis  of  their 
reading  of  "Houseboy, " 
ask  students  to  describe 
the  Conunandant '  s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Africans. 

"What  is  the  Conunandant '  s 
wife's  opinion  of  Afri¬ 
cans?" 


"How  does  Joseph  react 
to  this  treatment?" 


"Both  the  Commandant  and 
his  wife  are  very  much 
concerned  with  what  kind 
of  Christian  Joseph  is. 
What  kinds  of  Christians 
are  they  and  the  other 
Europeans  in  this  story?" 


Students 

The  Commandant  thinks 
Africans  are  simple- 
minded  and  dirty.  He 
treats  Joseph  like  a 
child . 

Like  her  husband,  she 
doesn't  take  Africans 
seriously.  She  talks 
down  to  Joseph.  She 
thinks  Africans  have 
their  own  place' — far 
below  Europeans'. 

He  is  very  polite  and 
seemingly  subservient. 

He  plays  the  game  for 
the  Europeans  7  he  acts 
the  way  they  expect  him 
to,  but  he  doesn't  for 
a  minute  accept  their 
attitudes . 

Discussion.  Students 
will  probably  say  they 
are  not  very  good  Chris¬ 
tians;  they  do  not  prac¬ 
tice  what  they  preach. 
While  they  preach  against 
the  sin  of  stealing,  they 
commit  the  much  greater 
sin  of  killing;  while 
preaching  brotherly  love, 
they  show  anything  but 
love  toward  the  Africans; 
and  while  questioning 
African  morality,  they 
commit  adultery. 


To  encourage  students  to 
bring  out  concrete 
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Teacher 


Students 


examples,  ask: 

"How  do  the  Europeans 
punish  stealing? 

"How  do  they  practice 
brotherly  love? 

"Why  does  the  Comman¬ 
dant  ' s  wife  lock  the 
door  at  the  end? 


"What  is  her  relation¬ 
ship  with  Mr.  Moreau?" 

"How  do  Joseph's  experi¬ 
ences  with  Europeans  af¬ 
fect  his  belief  in  Chris¬ 
tianity?  " 

"How  are  Tom  Mboya ' s  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  sanitation 
inspector  similar  to 
Joseph's  experiences  as 
a  houseboy? " 

"Did  the  woman  really 
see  Mboya  when  she  asked, 
'Is  there  anybody  here?'" 


"How  do  black  Americans 
suffer  from  the  same 
'colonial'  attitudes  that 
affected  Joseph  and  Tom 
Mboya? " 

To  promote  discussion, 
ask : 


He  finds  it  hard  to  ac¬ 
cept  Christianity  when 
he  sees  Christians  vio¬ 
late  their  beliefs  every 
day. 

He  runs  into  the  same 
double  standard.  He 
simply  isn't  treated  as 
a  person  by  the  Europeans . 
He  is  a  victim  of  racism. 

Yes  and  no.  She  saw  him 
physically,  but  she  did 
not  see  him  as  a  person. 
She  didn't  consider  him 
to  be  "anybody, "  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  insults. 

Discussion.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  to 
tap  their  own  experi¬ 
ence  . 
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Teacher  Students 


"What  does  the  expres¬ 
sion  'nigger  work' 
imply? " 

As  in  "Houseboy, "  black 
people  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  good  for  only  lowly 
jobs . 

"Why  do  you  think  the 
black  American  has 
been  called  the 
'invisible  man'?" 

As  in  Mboya ' s  case,  white 
people  do  not  see  people 
who  happen  to  be  black; 
they  see  their  own  stereo 
types.  The  real  man  is 
invisible . 

Have  a  student  read 
"Martyr"  aloud.  Ask: 

"If  you  were  the  speaker 
in  this  poem,  how  would 
you  react  to  the  white 
man  and  his  command? 

What  would  you  want  to 
say  to  him?" 

Responses  should  be  ob¬ 
vious  and  unanimous. 

UNIT  IV — LESSON  12 


WRITING  ASSIGNMENT 

To  help  students  pull  together  the  various  elements 
of  this  unit,  ask  them  to  write  a  1500-word  paper 
on  European  imperialism  in  Africa*  Each  student 
should  he  allowed  to  choose  his  own  focus  and  method 
of  presentation.  However,  to  provide  some  framework, 
tell  students  that  they  must  deal  to  some  extent  with 
all  of  the  following  subjects: 

Economic  Imperialism 
Political  Imperialism 
Cultural  Imperialism 

As  much  as  possible,  students  should  draw  from 
material  in  the  text  for  concrete  illustrations. 

Other  materials,  however,  can  be  used  as  sources  and 
references . 

Hint  for  Students  :  List  each  reading  in  Unit 
IV  under  the  heading  that  seems  most  appropriate. 

Economic  Imperialism 
Political  Imperialism 
Cultural  Imperialism 

This  preparation  should  help  students  to  see 
how  these  categories  are  distinct  and  yet  interde¬ 
pendent  . 
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